4o                      SCEPTICISM AND POETRY
But our immediate concern is with what Whitehead proceeds
to say (p. 53) after quoting Bacon: "In this respect Bacon is
outside the physical line of thought which finally dominated
the century. Later on people thought of passive matter, which
was operated on externally by forces. I believe Bacon's thought
to have expressed a more fundamental truth than do the
materialistic concepts which were then being shaped as adequate
for physics." But whatever the 'fundamental truth' may be,
no one doubts the enormous success of the 'mechanistic'
representation of the world, nor can we conceive that the line
advocated by Bacon, and pursued possibly by Vaughan, could
offer a foundation for the purposes of science. Tor else5,
says Bacon, 'all bodies would be alike one to another.' But
so to represent objects is not undesirable when one's end is
the discovery of general, inclusive formulations. And science
therefore laboured to empty its imagination of such a view of
nature as Bacon propounds. Actually, as we have noticed,
it could not and cannot do so with complete success; the
'essential vitality' of the imagination cannot be destroyed,
and the materialistic and mechanical view of nature is in reality
never wholly free of the view Bacon is urging. It does not view
matter as active, as Bacon wishes it to; it views it as completely
passive. But this complete passivity cannot be imagined other
than as the complete passivity of what is essentially active and
sensitive. In poetry indeed we may expect to find such a view
of nature as Bacon expresses; nevertheless such a view would
be a fatal hindrance to the abstract investigations of science.
In science the imagination is a servant, and must be kept in
the strictest subordination to the purposes of science; if it
got out of hand it might turn the scientist into a poet, a very
undesirable metamorphosis surely. And the success of science
has depended on the activity of the imagination trained to the
greatest possible degree to represent nature as 'passive' and
'blind'; and its success must continue to depend upon such
a disciplined imagination.
It is foolish therefore to complain that when science